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ability. But it was not that task that was urgent. What was urgent
was strong settled government, not a comprehensive constitutional
charter. There were far too many problems for them all to be
settled out of hand as it were,, for all time, for the least fortunate
characteristic of a continental constitutional charter is its extreme
rigidity. To apply a rigid constitution to a nation in flux was inop-
portune. All that was needed was a brief definition of functions
such as the French made in 1875, such as would have enabled
democratic government to work effectively, as would have pre-
served the new regime, and as would have formed a basis for the
constitution of the future. Against that there were historical and
political reasons. The tradition of definiteness militated against an
imperfect ad hoc document and the flood-tide of democratic fervour
demanded instant and comprehensive evidence In law of the demo-
cratic victory. When Hugo Preuss submitted the draft of the new
charter the parties fell upon it with joy and gratitude, for if they
did not understand revolutions and international crises, they did
understand the minutiae of political theory and the technique
of political bargaining. The final draft considerably altered the
original and represents a very able compromise between the views
of the three majority parties which settled everything in theory
and left practice to providence. As was to be expected, they showed
their anti-autocratic feelings by securing the primacy of the
legislature and their sense of reality by making that primacy at
least dubious, satisfying the legalist at the expense of the states-
man. They showed their sense of the unity of Germany by
destroying any possibility of Germany being regarded as a federa-
tion of states but refused to go so far as to define exactly the
federalism that they meant. They laid down the primacy of the
Reich in no uncertain manner, but they did not equally define
the subordination of the states, They designed a noble edifice of
democratic consolidation that is one of the triumphs of constitu-
tional law, but they did not lay down the methods by which such
consolidation could practically be obtained. There was in Germany
no cry for a constitution as had been heard in Russia in 1905
and again in 1917, for the word and its reality were quite well
known in Germany; her demand was not for a constitution so